HE present issue completes our first year. We 
not only feel that we have reason to congrat- 
ulate ourselves on our success as a magazine 
and the large number of good friends we have 
made, buc we feel especially gratified at find- 
ay Sy ing among our readers a real and active desire 

to make their work conform to received principles of art and 

decoration. This has been our ambition—to help our faithful 
and conscientious workers to raise the standard of the keramic 
art of this country where it may no longer deserve the 
opprobrium it now receives from artists and connoisseurs at 


large. 

We have tried to give something of every style of decora- 
tion in every number of the KERAMIC STUDIO, not because we 
fully approve of every style, but because many have not yet 
arrived at the highest judgment in art, and we trust to their 
innate taste to select, in time, the best, having always 
something of the best for them to see, so that they will 
become familiar with it, and so the change and development 
will come to them in this way without any rude shock. 

With the May issue we begin a new year, and as we have 
more than kept all our promises made in the initial number we 
hope in our next year to doeven better. Everything depends 
upon the loyalty of our readers. If we can, as we hope, keep 
them all with us, and they bring to us still more friends as 
they have the past year, we shall hope with this support to be 
able to give them in return, as soon as possible, the long 
desired color study every month. We wr// not give a cheap 
color study, what we give is of the best, we employ the dest 
lithographers and artists we can find, and we will not give 
anything that has not merit. 

A partial account of what we have planned for the com- 
ing year will be found elsewhere. 

of 


We are very happy to announce to our readers that Mrs. 
Horace C. Wait is to be one of our interesting and valuable 
contributors in the ‘Collectors’ Department.” Mrs. Wait has 
visited the potteries and old haunts of Europe picking up 
interesting bits here and there. She has also a valuable col- 
lection of American china. 

To appreciate more fully the beauties of pottery and 
porcelain, one should begin to “collect.” The moment one 
owns even a single good piece, at that moment the interest in 
it and everything pertaining to it increases. 

This is not intended to create a craze for collecting indis- 
criminately, but to show that collecting, intelligently followed, 
brings much pleasure to those who can once in a while add a 
treasure to their stores. It keeps the interest alert and one 
goes deeper and deeper into the study of keramics, then there 
is a whole new world open to those who pursue the study 
with intelligence. 

Aside from the matter of glazes, enamels and color, there 
is the historical side to be learned, whole histories of nations 
and people have been handed down to us in old porcelains, 


NEW YORK AND SYRACUSE 


and there is nothing in modern decoration that excels the 
coloring of the orientals. 

We were glad to hear Mrs. Koehler express such opti- 
mistic views of American decorations as these: ‘“ While color 
in decorative porcelains seems to be a lost art since the fine 
old things given us from the Orient, yet I believe the Amer- 
icans are reviving it and that there is no limit to what they 
can and will do in the future, if the study is taken seriously.” 
Mrs. Koehler’s enthusiasm and courage on these fines appeal 
directly to artzsts. 

She does not mean that one is to go to the oriental 
decorations for copies, but one must study them and under- 
stand them to obtain the proper foundation upon which to 


build an individual style. Why should it not be necessary to: 
receive a long course of training in keramic decoration as in 


every other branch of art ? 

Look at the years of preparation art students undergo in 
learning to paint the human form. Look at the students of 
architecture, mural decoration, etc. 

Everything requires training, yet the so-called “ china 
painter,” after six lessons from some one who does not ever un- 
derstand the first principle of decorative art, feels herself fully 
equipped with knowledge of keramics, and will defy every 
known law of decoration, believing absolutely in her own ideas 
and ability. All this is what has degraded the art heretofore. 
The KERAMIC STUDIO publishes a list of reference books each 
month for students and implores all decorators to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity for progression, and to give to the 
world something that is truly artistic as well as individual. 


FLORIDA’S RICH KAOLIN DEPOSITS 


LTHOUGH Florida has never occupied a very prominent 
A position as a manufacturing centre, there seems to be 
little doubt but what the next year or so will find it advanced 
several grades in this direction. It is due to English capital 
and enterprise that the treasure is to be made the foundation 
of one of the most extensive manufacturing interests in the 
world, namely, the manufacture of the highest grade tile, pot- 
tery and glass, from the exceedingly valuable deposits of 
kaolin, or china clay, near Leesburg, in Lake County. The 
supply of kaolin used in this country is imported from Eng- 
land, at a cost of 50 shillings per ton, and hereafter can be 
obtained from Florida at the same cost, giving the consumers 
a more valuable material. 

The beds in Florida have been a puzzle to geologists, as 
kaolin has been found heretofore in mountainous regions 
only, and is a product of the feldspar. The theory advanced 
in this case is the decomposition of sand. Another remarka- 
ble feature is the valuable quality of the sand associated with 
it, which has also been pronounced the finest for glass and 
other manufactures. Underneath the layers of the sand the 
clay extends to the depth of perhaps forty feet and is most 
easy of access.— China, Glass and Pottery Review. 
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THE SCHOOL OF APPLICATION OF SEVRES amics, the collections of which are unfortunately very little 
known by the public at large. 

During the last three years, although historical and theo- 
retical instruction is continued, technical instruction takes the 
first place. Students are no more confined to modeling vases. 
Thev must themselves prepare their pastes, glazes and colors, 
learn to make a piece of pottery entirely, to use the different 
processes of decoration, and to fire. They also study the con- 
struction of kilns and muffles, the questions of combustion and 
heating, so that not a part of their art is left unexplored. 

At the end of every year there is a concourse where a 
given subject must be treated by all students. For students 
of the first year the 1899 concourse was some water color 
studies after plants and animals. [or the second year stu- 
dents the subject was water color studies of an umbrella stand 
and of a bath room tiling to be carried out in pottery. The | 
third year students had to create a shape of a vase and to 
decorate it, and some of the pieces made at this concourse 
were truly original and good. 

The fourth year concourse was of course more important. 
Here students had to make three tea-sets, decorated by dif- 
ferent processes, one modeled in relief, another decorated 
overglaze, the third one underglaze. Among interesting work 
done at this concourse is mentioned a tea-set by Mr. Grode- 
coeur, of a very sober and graceful shape and excellent paste, 
quietly decorated underglaze with bees and small sprigs. 

The fifth year concourse, the last before the students left 
the school, offered many interesting pieces. We reproduce | 
here vases by three graduates, Messrs. Lagriffoul, Cadilhat and 
Ballanger, all of fine shape, appropriately decorated, one under- 
glaze, the two others overglaze. 

The opening of the new school of Sevres will undoubtedly 
give a great impetus to the development of Keramics in 


HE school of application, which has been ad- 
ded to the Manufacture Nationale de Por- 
celaine de Sevres, has completed its first 
cvcle of studies lasting five years. For the 
first time since its establishment, graduates 
have left the school, and it is interesting to 
note the results of this instruction of five 

years, organized on an excellent plan. These results are 
highly satisfactory, showing that the new graduates are finished 
keramists, not only knowing how to adapt a decoration toa 
determined form or medium, but capable of carrying out their 
own original conceptions, and knowing all the secrets of the 
laboratory, as well as those of modeling and firing. The 
four graduates who left the school found immediately, well 
n7id positions in private factories. 
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VASE (OVERGLAZE )—TH. CADILHAT. 


There is no doubt that a school of this kind, being a part 
of the Manufacture de Sevres itself, has advantages which it 
could not find anywhere else. In the administrators for theo- 
retical and general instruction, and in the managers of the 
workrooms for practical studies, it has a personel of teachers 
which could hardly be improved. The tuition is free, the 
candidates being admitted to the school after a concourse. 
The Administration of Sevres has even created twenty 
“bourses,” or funds to help support the young artists who 
seem worthy of entering the school some day. 

The first two years are devoted to preparatory instruction, 
mathematics, chemistry, design, water color, modeling, turn- 
ing, besides lectures on History of Art and History of Ker- 
amics. The students have also free access to the fine library 
of the Manufacture, and to its magnificent Museum of Ker- 


VASE (UNDERGLAZE)—ED. BALLANGER. 
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France, and it is to be hoped that we will also have in this 
country in the near future schools which will form potters as 
well as decorators. The instruction received by the average 
American decorator is frightfully superficial, and the amount 
of money spent by pupils, wandering from studio to studio 
and looking at a fashionable teacher, while he or she decorates 
for them a piece of china at so much an hour, is entirely out 


VASE (OVERGLAZE )-—-E. LAGRIFFOUL. 


of proportion with the results obtained. The same sum and 
probably much less would be more usefully spent in a school 
where the student would learn all the details of the potter's 
art, instead of being the pale imitator of a successful overglaze 
decorator. 

The class in pottery making and underglaze decoration 


opened recently by the Newcomb College in New Orleans is 
a step in the right direction, but we need schools of this kind 
in the Eastern and Western States, where china and pottery 
decoration have the greatest development and where a great 
deal of talent and lifelong effort are wasted for lack of proper 


instruction. 


A FEW HINTS TO THE FIRER 


T should be unnecessary to state that each piece of china 

must be carefully looked over in order to remove all spots 

or blemishes that may have adhered to the surface accidentally 

or through carelessness. Yet the professional firer has con- 

stantly to remove spots or stains from the bottom of pieces 
sent to be fired. 

If a piece has been tinted with color in the powder form, 
be careful to blow off all superfluous color so that no speck 
of it may fall upon anything after it has been placed in the kiln, 
for if the color flies it will mar any piece upon which it settles. 

It should be the aim of those who do the firing, to obtain 
a perfect glaze, or union between the color and the body of 
porcelain, otherwise the colors will scale off, or oxydize in 
time. Gold will turn dark if underfired, and the colors will 
collect dirt and dust, not having the glaze to protect them 

There is no beauty in porcelain that is underfired, and on 
the other hand, colors will lose strength if overfired, yet this 
is a rare fault with amateurs. 

Professionals fire harder than amateurs, but they make 
allowances for that in using colors in greater strength. 

The writer prefers stacking plates one upon another, yet 
many firers prefer standing them on edge. 

If there should be many wet things in the kiln it is better 
to heat it gradually, giving the moisture time to evaporate, 
otherwise little drops may settle upon the china and roll 
down, carrying the color with it. 

Raised paste and enamel should look dull and dry before 
putting in the kiln. We have found it best not to dry them 
artificially. 

Carmines will stand the same degree of heat that is re- 
quired for gold and enamels (we use for general use the hard 
enamels.) Blues require a hard fire to glaze them, especially 
in tints. Iron Reds require a lighter fire, as it is easy to sap 
out the life of these colors in too strong firing. 

If the firing pot is of iron; it is better to whitewash it on 
the inside. 


ee GOLF CUP AND SAUCER—F. BROWNE 
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HISTORICAL ORNAMENT—MEDIAEVAL 


URING the Middle Ages, the decorative style was a mixture of the Celtic and 
Byzantine styles, with occasional borrowings fyom the Persian. Later, the 
Gothic influence was felt. The ornamentation, from being a mere interlacing 
effect, became elaborated, with grotesque animals introduced ( No. 7). Then 
appeared the floral terminals with foliations ( Nos. 1 and 5). The acanthus 
leaf disappeared to be replaced with quaint conventionalizations of flowers 

and leaves. The ornaments were composed of continuous stems throwing off leaves on the 
outer side and terminating in a flower. 
The early English ornament was the most perfect, both in principle and execution. It 
was in perfect harmony with the structural forms and grew naturally from them. This style 
remained perfect only so long as it continued to be strictly conventional. As the style became 
more directly in imitation of nature, its peculiar beauty disappeared and ceased to be orna- 
mentation. The color and form 
became too minute and elaborate. 
Finally all unity of design was 
abandoned, natural and conven- 
tional flowers were drawn on the 
same stem, flowers and _ insects 
casting shadows on the pages. 
The style could go no further 
and died out. This period lasted 
from the Xth to the XVth Cen- 
tury, and in it we find the same 
conditions as in the arts of all 
other nations: the earlier and 
middle periods of development 
are more perfect than the later, 
the tendency is always to over- 
develop, which brings the natural 
reaction to simplicity. 

The all-over ground patterns_ No. 1 


( Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 6) of continuous interlacing ornaments are particularly interesting, having an 
oriental feeling. Variations of what is called the pine apple motif ( No. 6) was most frequently 
used. Heavily jewelled designs were frequent, the coloring was rich, but heavy, much gold in 
grounds, shading and outlines. The style, as a rule, is not easily adapted to keramics, as it is 
too massive. 

PUNCH BOWL BORDER. 


Application We would hardly suggest following the 
to Modern O'iginal coloring for this. Rather use your 
own taste. If you wish something simple, 
treat the design in dull blues and greens 
with, perhaps, a touch of orange. For something rich and 
massive, use rich reds, blues and greens, some orange on a gold 
sround, outlined in black. The flower ornaments could be 
used, dotted at regular intervals over the rest of the bowl. 
This border is made from No. 1. 


Design 


CUP AND SAUCER. 


This can be treated very simply, any color, outlined 

either in a darker self tone, or with black or gold: or two or 

three harmonizing colors could be used; for instance, dull violet, green with a touch of reddish 
orange. The all-over pattern No. 2 supplied the motif for this design. 


No. 
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PLATE DESIGN FROM No. 3 
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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT 
A. G. Marshall 
SIXTH PAPER. 


PPLIED ornament may be classified as all-over 
patterns, borders, center pieces or detached 
ornaments, and special designs. Of these 
four classes, all-over patterns are the most 
extensively used, forming, probably, forty- 

nine fiftieths of all wall, floor and textile decoration, and 

though much more restricted in their application to keramics, 
constituting a very important branch of decorative material, 
which within its proper limits is the easiest of use for the 
mineral painter. All-over patterns may be divided into 
stripes ( plain, enriched, straight, waved, zigzag, &c.), diapers 


(including plaids, checks, basket, fretwork and ‘“‘scale”’ or ‘‘tile”’ 
patterns, as well as ordinary ‘“‘repeats’”) and powderings. The 
term diaper is restricted to patterns formed of connected 
figures of any kind, placed at regular intervals over a surface. 
Stripes and powderings are sometimes combined, as in old- 
fashioned wall hangings and striped-and-flowered dress fabrics. 
The underlying idea with all varieties of all-over patterns is 
exceedingly simple: the agreeable diversifying of a surface by 
the repetition of a well-chosen unit or an alternation of two 
(rarely. more) such units, at equal distances. The basis of all 
such patterns, excepting stripes, is a groundwork of simple 
forms, as squares, oblongs, lozenges, triangles, circles or 
ellipses, arranged either in horizontal rows, making what is 
technically called a “plain” or “square match” ( Fig. 1), or in 
diagonal rows, forming a “drop match” ( Fig. 2). 

The orientals made much use of diapering on porcelain and 
metals, often in a very quaint and pleasing manner. The 
possibilities of these simple decorative ideas for keramic pur- 


Fig. 2 


poses seem to have been largely overlooked by European and 
American artists. Much of real beauty can be done with 
diapers, powderings and simple bands or edgings, by decora- 
tors possessed of little skill in drawing or broad handling. 
The East is also peculiarly happy in another form of all-over 
decoration which is between the diaper and the special design, 
the surface being closely covered by enrichment in which there 
is no exact repetition, the units exhibiting continual variety, 


usually conventional flowers and leaves, connected by curving 
or interlacing stems. This form of decoration carries richness 
to excess, and must be very skilfully managed. The details, 
as in the best Japanese work in this style, should be not too 
large or too separate, but lose themselves at a short distance 
in a bloom of vibrating color. The interest of a diaper, and 
more especially of a powdering, when it is the principal deco- 
ration, is often enhanced by varying the. repeated units, keep- 
ing them, however of the same general form and size. The 
Chinese and Japanese have another quaint and effective way 
of using all-over patterns in oddly shaped patches, set together 
much after the fashion of ‘‘crazy patchwork,” sometimes joined 
in more regular style, separated usually with gold lines and 
the details often being touched or accented with gold. 
Japanese, Chinese, Hindoo, Persian, Arabian, Turkish and 


' Moorish designs in lacquer, porcelain and metal abound in 


examples of this lavish surface adornment, growing less fan- 
tastic and more inclined to formal symmetry as we proceed 
westward from China. 

It is not at all advisable to attempt following their ideas 
literally. ‘Our fancy does not flow through the same channels 
as theirs, and any direct imitations of these surcharged and 
barbaric styles would miss the ‘spirit of the originals and _ pro- 
duce but a dull and over-elaborated result. Wecan, however, 
take similar motives for original application and borrow hints 
where they can be assimilated with our own feeling. 

Chief among the things zo¢ to be done with all-over pat- 
terns, is forcing them around angles and abrupt curves. They 
should also be kept off from narrow necks, handles, spouts, 
feet, and all places where there is not sufficient surface to dis- 
play more of the repeated units than can be readily counted. 
In such situations they look poor and cheap. They always 
require room to spread out to some extent in all directions. 
If the place they adorn is of regular, symmetrical shape, care 
should be taken that the units are disposed symmetrically, 
and not haphazard, leaving more space at one side than the 
other. It must be borne in mind that all-over patterns are of 
the nature of enriched backgrounds, and are lacking in the 
elements of strong contrasts that count so much for effect in 
decoration. Hence it is not often that they will be found 
desirable for the sole ornament of an object. At least a 
strong border or a contrasting plain space will be generally 
required in combination. On the other hand, a diaper or pow- 
dering must not be employed with other more important fea- 
tures when they will be crowded or rendered less effective by the 
association. A good general rule is to consider such patterns 
as a richer kind of shading or tinting, and to employ them 
instead of flat tints where a richer effect is desirable. Acting 
on this idea, it will be found that in keramic decoration they 
generally go best with the simplest schemes, the exceptions 
being their use as backgrounds or fillings to panels or medal- 
lion-like framed spaces in rich scroll designs, shields, &c., and 
on draperies, or replacing tints in conventional figures, foliage, 
&c. When used, they must be executed very neatly. The 
chief danger to be guarded against in introducing them into 
bold designs is the tendency to a finicky effect. But judi- 
ciously used they both enrich and soften away the harshness 
and crudity of bold and heavy schemes, and also give weight 
and color to thin and wiry designs. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Flux—A liquid used with colors either to weaken them 
or enable them to have an easier fire. 
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TREATMENT OF RUSSIAN PLATE 


(SUPPLEMENT) A. Cherry 


IVIDE the plate into ten parts; make a tracing of the two 
|) designs and transfer them on to the plate, then use 
Brunswick black thinned with lavender oil (so when using it 
thin it will make a soft gray line) and go over the design care- 
fully, then fire so not to lose design. 
with matt Turkish blue. 
background. 


Then dust the edge 
Next do the paste and use gold for 
The gold design is outlined in black in order 
to throw out the design. 


LUSTRE 
IRIDESCENT ROSE 
Iridescent Rose padded makes a pink and blue changeable 
color, painted on in two coats, it isa deep green blue with a 
Be careful to avoid dust or dampness with this 
It looks well with orange, or green 


rose lustre. 
color as it spots easily. 
over it. 
BLACK 
Black has always a gold sheen, and is useful anywhere 
that black is needed in a design, it is also effective in combi- 
nation with raised gold and jewels. 


BERRY PLATE IN GOOSEBERRIES—JEANNE M. STEWART 


ALETTE for berries—Yellow, Blue and Olive Greens, Yel- 
Pr low Brown and Pompadour. Palette for leaves— Blue 
Green, Grey for flowers, Yellow Brown, Chestnut Brown, 
Pompadour, Olive, Brown and Shading Greens. Apply thin 
washes of color on berries, aiming for clearness and transpar- 
ency, taking out high lights with fine pointed shader. Leaves 
should be painted in green with exception of one most prom- 
inent, to which the yellow and red brown tones may be added 
to represent the withered and dried edges. 


The first painting should be simple washes representing 
light and shade, leaving detail for second fire. 

Add shadow leaves and berries around prominent portion 
of design in the warm grey tones, while the upper trailing 
sprays should be kept in cooler grey greens. The woody 
stems may be painted in yellow green with chestnut brown 
for shadows and thorns. 

Shade background from delicate blue greens to brown 
sreen with chestnut brown and pompadour in darkest tones. 
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[LEAGUE 
NOTES 


The readers of League Notes, especially 
those who have shared in the work of prepar- 
ing and sending the National League's exhibit 
to Paris will, perhaps, be interested in knowing that the busi- 
ness connected with the various shipments on this side of the 
Atlantic has been completed. The third and fourth ship- 
ments were made two weeks later than the shipments of 
china, and consisted of the cases, plate glass, hangings for 
walls and velours for displaying the exhibit. Mr. Charles 
Volkmar kindly undertook the supervision of ourcases. They 
were built in New York and are in every way satisfactory. 
They are of good material, finished in ebony with serviceable 
locks and hinges, and are constructed on measurements to 
display the entire collection to good advantage. A perfect 
plan of arrangement accompanies these cases, which places 
each exhibit and insures to each exhibitor the exact amount 
of space applied for. 

Much care has been taken to bring out a good display as 
a whole, by not allowing conflicting exhibits to be placed 
together. The faience and pottery is separated from the 
decorated china, and when the electric lights are properly 
placed, we feel sure of a most satisfactory effect. 

Clement Chaussegros, M. D., has accepted the office of 
Honorary Advisor to the League in Paris during the Exposi- 
tion. Dr. Chaussegros is a member of the League and will 
be able to advance our interests abroad. Verified lists of 
articles sent in each consignment have been filed with Mrs. 
Wagner, League Chairman of Exhibition. 
held here. 


Duplicate lists are 
Insurance has been placed on all property in- 
trusted to our care, in short, every precautionary measure that 
the thought of the officers could suggest has been taken. In 
spite of all this there will undoubtedly occur losses which will 
cause regret. In collecting this exhibit we have faithfully 
endeavored to place before our members the risks that they 
necessarily take. You have our pledge to care for your prop- 
erty in the manner agreed upon by the authorities; and the 
privilege of knowing exactly what precautions have been, 
and are being taken. The serious minded men and women of 
our League are aroused to active co-operation and are earnestly 
striving to give to the keramic profession of this country, a 
national organization which will be both lasting and efficient. 
But picture to yourself the stride we could make if our four 
hundred members were animated with this same desire and 
were united in maintaining the keramic interests of the whole 
country. We need more workers imbued with a_ broad 
patriotic desire, first to conserve the rights of the clubs, and 
finally to make America independent in keramic art, combined 
with a lofty faith in their own resources for success, no 
matter how discouraging the outlook. We have just received 
proof of what faith in our own resources can produce. After 
honoring the insurance, freight and many other heavy ex- 
penses incurred, the financial committee faced with dismay a 
much depleted bank account. With confidence born of pre- 
vious success Miss Helen Montfort threw her energy into a 
project for adding to our funds for Paris Exposition expenses. 
Under the auspices of the New York Society of Keramic Art 
a benefit was given at the Waldorf-Astoria which resulted in 
placing a snug sum to our credit in Paris. You can well im- 
agine the relief from anxiety that this act has afforded. 

Due notice of the installation of our exhibit will be found 
in these columns. Breakage and damage incurred in shipping 
will be reported to the owners of the pieces by Mrs. Wagner. 
If you have any printed history or description of work which 
you wish distributed to visitors during the Exposition, you 


may forward it prepaid, directly to Mrs. M. L. Wagner, care 
of American Express Co., 6 Rue Halevy, Paris, France. 

With the closing of exhibition work comes the necessity 
of urging forward the League work at home, which has unfor- 
tunately dropped a little behind. We regret that the circular 
of instruction, for the preparing and sending in of designs for 
Government table service competition cannot appear in this 
issue. If any League reader wishing to compete has not 
already received this circular, it will be sent immediately upon 


application. Mrs. WORTH OSGOOD, 
President. 
CLUB The New York Society of Keramic Arts 
NEWws progressive euchre party at the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria for the benefit of the Paris fund 
forthe National League of Mineral Painters. While the exhibi- 
tors have paid for the space, etc., yet there were many outside 
expenses to be met, such as insurance, cases, wall covering, 
etc. As usual the New York Society has come to the aid in 
a most liberal way. There were four hundred and sixty 
players. The prizes, thirty in number, were the work of 
members of the Society and were donated by them. The 
whole entertainment was organized and managed by Miss 
Montfort, whose executive ability is acknowledged as 
supreme. 


The Poughkeepsie Keramic Art Club gave a very delight- 
ful entertainment Feb. 27th at its own club rooms. Illness 
prevented our representative from attending, but we are told 
that the exhibition was very artistic and that the work was 
extremely interesting. Miss Horlocker has been the instruc- 
tor of the club since its organization. 


The Jersey City Keramic Art Club held its last meeting 
at the residence of Mrs. Baker, one of its members. One 
dozen tankards with fruit decorations were brought in for 
criticism, but owing to the absence of the judge, they will be 
criticised next month. 


The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Society of Mineral 
Painters was held March 7th at the residence of Mrs. W. W. 
Marston, and was well attended. The following officers were 
elected: Mrs. E. P. Camp, President; Miss Ida A. Johnson, 
Vice President; Miss M. L. Clarke, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
E. B. Proctor, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Alice P. Ander- 
son, Treasurer. The subject of the day was Current Keramic 
Literature, and after a very excellent paper by Mrs. Theo. 
Field and a delightful social chat, the meeting was adjourned. 


The New York Society of Keramic Arts held its monthly 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, Monday, March 12th. The 
guest of honor was Mrs. Florence D. Koehler, whose work ts 
stirring up such an interest among decorators. Mrs. Koehler 
spoke of the serious study that should be given to keramics, 
and that decorators could do so much for themselves if the 
right books and motifs were used. 


The Mineral Art League of Boston held its annual exhi- 
bition at the Hotel Thorndike the week of March 5th. It 
varied its usual course by having each one’s work by itself, 
which seemed very satisfactory to the visitors, who were 
indeed many. The whole effect was rich and artistic, the walls 
being draped with a creamy crepe and the tables covered with 
a soft gray green velour. The lighting was especially fine. 
The work showed a marked improvement, and more originality 
of design, there being more pieces done with conventional 
decorations, also a good deal of lustre work. The whole 
tone of the exhibit was of general excellence, but possibly 
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the following members may be mentioned as being most favor- 
ably commented on: Miss McKay, Mrs. Beebe, Mrs. Bakeman, 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Swift, Mr. Callowhill, Miss Page, Miss Fair- 
banks and Mrs. Safford. 


[N THE Miss Leta Horlocker will close her studio 
STUDIOS the first of July, when she sails for Europe with 
a party of artists to visit the art centers there. 


The artists of New York are enjoying the work of Mrs. 
Koehler, who is at present teaching in Mrs. Leonard’s studio, 
28 East Twenty-third street. Mrs. Koehler is the first one to 
start pupils upon the basis of design and color. She really 
prefers several weeks of study before beginning the actual 
work. Decorators will xever be recognized by the art world 
until this method is more fully understood and carried out. 


We have heard of several teachers who will change their 
method of teaching next year, and give instructions by the 
month instead of by the lesson. 


Mrs. Anna B. Leonard invited the artists of New York to 
a private view in her studio of the conventionally decorated 
porcelains of Mrs. Florence Koehler and her pupils—a few 
members of the Atlan Club of Chicago. Mrs. Koehler teaches 
and criticises from the very highest standard of decorative 


art, and those who follow her faithfully, generally have to 
give up the very things that have been generally admired by 
devoted friends. But in many cases it would be wise to say, 
‘“ Heaven save us from our friends.’”’ While Mrs. Koehler 
undoubtedly has drawn her inspiration from the orientals, yet 
her work of to-day is much more free and individual than it 
was ten years ago, and this shows also in her pupils’ work. 
This same work will be exhibited at the Teachers’ College, 
also in connection with Columbia University, as a department 
of keramics has just been started, and there is much interest 
shown in this advanced work by Mrs. Koehler. The KERAMIC 
STUDIO cannot say too much in praise of this artist, who so 
bravely stands by her convictions and is doing what no other 
decorator has done—teaching how to study keramics. She 
will have classes in New York at Mrs. Leonard's studio, two 
weeks longer. She is planning to take the class to the Metro- 
politan Museum for sketching of some of the oid porcelains 
and for general talks upon the colors, glazes and adaptability 
of design. 


JN THE 


SHOPS 


Miss Wynne’s china shop, which has been 
for years the mecca for china painters in New 
York, is at last about to be removed to I! 


E. 20th street. We wish her all possible luck in her new 
quarters. 


PANSY PLATE—F. W. MALEY 
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TRAY—GRACE 


TREATMENT OF TRAY 
Grace II. Stephens 

RAW the design accurately with India ink. ‘Tint the cen. 
|) ter with Brown No. 3. Make the red by mixing one 
part Capucine Red with two parts of Deep Red Brown, the 
green, one part Emerald Stone Green to two parts Dark 
Green No. 7, and lastly put on the Orange Lustre, great care 
being taken to bring it up close to the edges, laying it on as 
smoothly as possible. 

Use as large a square shader as can be conveniently han- 

Put a thin wash of gold on the edge, and fire hard. 
For the second fire deepen all the colors, using a little 
Brown No. 4 with the first named brown, Deep Green No. 7 
over the green and Deep Red Brown on the red. Go over 
the lustre with another thin wash and outline the entire 
design with Outlining Black. Put another wash of gold on 
the edge and if the tray 1s again fired hard, it will come out 
with a uniform high glaze. 

Should this not be the case, strengthen all your colors 
with a thin wash of the last named tints mixing plenty of 
fat oil with your tinting oil which will help to give a glaze, 
and fire again. 


dled. 


MOUNTAIN ASH DESIGN 


Vaude Briggs Knowlton 


[* painting the berries of the mountain ash, use yellow red, 
blood red and ruby, with ruby and a touch of black in 


very darkest shadow parts of darkest cluster. The principal 


W. STEPHENS 


bunch of berries should be kept almost wholly in yellow red, 
used thin and thick,with blood red used on the shadow side very 
sparingly. The medium dark bunches of berries should be 
painted with yellow red used thicker, and shaded with blood 
red, while the darkest bunches should be done in ruby, and 
shadowy one in gold-grey. Be careful in painting them the 
first time, not to model each individual berry too much, but 
more in masses. The leaves should be kept in cool greyish 
and bluish greens, except the spray most ere ire, in which 
can be introduced the warmer shades of green, made with 
moss green and shaded with brown green. 
should be kept a cool greyish color. 

‘The stems directly attached to the berries and supporting 
each cluster, are made with moss green shaded with brown 
green, while the main stems are made with Copenhagen blue 
used thin, and shaded with same and a touch of finishing 
brown. 

After firing, the berries should be modeled somewhat in 
same colors as used at first, and the leaves and stems strength- 
ened, and after firing a second time, if the clusters of berries 
look cut up, wash over the shadow side yellow red and blood 
red, while those that were painted with the ruby may havea 
wash of ruby, blood red and Copenhagen. 

Do not forget the small black dot on each little berry 
which is conspicuous, as this is characteristic of the fruit. 

The background, if the design is used on a vase, is very 
pleasing when made of Russian green at top and running 
down toa very dark color made of Copenhagen blue, and used 
quite thick at the lowest part, even adding a touch of a shading 
green at the very base. 


Shadow leaves 
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ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD PORCELAIN 
John Gets 


Tis a singular fact that China, although the creator of so 
| marvelous a product, so pleasant to the eye, so worthy as 
an adjunct to our most luxurious surroundings, should not 
likewise have given it its name. It remained for western 
countries to call it porcelain. 

The word “*pourcelain”’ often found in medieval 
French inventories, applied to many different objects, and 
evidently was used to specify all kinds of carved vases or 
utensils made of shells or mother-of-pearls 

The word has undergone sundry unimportant transfor- 
mations at the hands of writers of past ages, who gave the 
name to Oriental porcelain, probably because it resembled 
shell. At least, this seems to be the accepted hypothesis. 
The word porcelain is possibly of Italian origin, and derived 
from the similarity of the glazed white surface to that of 
the cowrie shell (porcellana. ) 

Jacquemart and Fignier believed the word porcelain 
to be derived from the Portuguese porcelana, or porcolla, 
vessel. 

In China porcelain is termed Yao, a word signifying an 
object baked in a kiln, whether glazed porcelain or glazed pot- 
tery. This word came into use from the Thang dynasty (A. 


1S 


D. 618), when the paste became translucent and white, 
The word Thao was used before 


through the use of kaolin. 


sap 


HE decorative head can be used in every alternate orna- 

ment in this border, or in only one medallion as sug- 
gested, or if the head seems too difficult it can be omitted and 
the flower design alone be used. 


G 
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that epoch, and probably refers toa primitive kind of pottery 
or stone ware. The Chinese also called a kind of porcelain 
‘Tse,’ whence some writers erroneously interpret the word 
Tse-khi as porcelain, ignorant of the fact that this word desig- 
nated a porcelain made from a stone called Tse-chi, found in 
the district Tse-tcheou. 

In A. D. 1171 we first find a clear mention of porcelain 
outside of China. In that year Saladin sent to Mueddin a 
present of forty pieces of Chinese porcelain. 


The port of Canton was visited by the Arabs about the 
ninth century, and they probably were the first to bring por- 
celains from China. At that epoch porcelain is said to have 
been more or less gray, that is, not made wholly from kaolin. A 
century later pieces appeared in Europe that were nearly white. 


Marco Polo, in 1280, visited one of the sites of porcelain 
manufacture, and states that it was exported to all parts of 
the world. It was probably he through whom the attention 
of his countrymen was called to the product of the far East. 


Other travelers, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
likewise noted it. It probably reached Europe through 
Egypt. At any rate, a present of porcelain vases was sent by 
the Sultan of Egypt, in 1487, to Lorenzo de Medici. The 
Portuguese, however, doubtless made the first direct importa- 
tion of Chinese wares in Europe, after which the various India 
Companies of Holland, England, France and Sweden soon 
followed. 


Re. 


«@: 


SALAD PLATE, CHICORY—ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEAU 


We would suggest a simple treatment of blue and white 
with darker blue outlines or a dull green with the chicory 
flower in blue, the face and hands a pale brown, the whole 
outlined in dark blue. 
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VIOLET CUP AND SAUCER—ANNA B. LEONARD 


Stone green, or they may be painted in gold with the outlines 
and veins in dark green. Or the whole design may be in flat 
natural colors outlined in gold, with either a plain white 


background or a dull gold background. 


HE violets are painted in the natural colors. Light and 
dark violet of gold (La Croix) with a little deep blue 
green and dark blue to tone. The leaves and stems may be 
painted in dull greens, Brown Green, Moss Green and Emerald 
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ART OF PYROGRAPHY OR BURNT WOOD ETCHING 
O. A. 


THIRD PAPER 


lau aver Lecden 


T Is absolutely necessary for the pupil to thor- 
oughly understand the lines, so he will have no 
difficulty in making them in any direction, with- 
out moving the wood. The point should always 
be kept as hot as possible, the best results being 
then obtained. 

In illustration No. 1, Fig. A, a few lines are shown which 
the beginner should practice carefully. The curved lines 
shown are produced by holding the point in a slightly slant- 
ing position, turning the handle in the fingers, starting quickly 
and lightly, with a swinging motion, and ending lightly, put- 
ting the pressure in the middle of the line. These lines, 
which should be made an inch long are similar to the curved 
lines described in the February issue of the KERAMIC STUDIO, 
and which are shown in Fig. D of this issue. 


NOT 


Another line is obtained by holding the point in a medium 
straight position, putting the pressure upon the wood at the 
beginning of the stroke, and ending lightly, as shown in Fig. 
E. Practice these until you can do them perfectly, then 
practice the opposite stroke, by holding the point in the same 
position, starting lightly and putting the pressure at the end 
of the stroke ( Fig. C). Any extra care taken by the pupil at 
the beginning of his “ pyro career” will more than repay him 
later. | 

Next practice making half-circles, holding the point 
straight, and then turning the handle loosely in the fingers 
Practice these half-circles to the left, and right, as shown in 
illustration No. 2. Having become familiar with these half- 
curves, next practice circles. Turn the handle continuously 
in the fingers, and keep the line of the same _ thickness 
throughout. In making these curves, be careful that the hot 
air opening, on the upper surface of the point, is not down. 
ward, thus scorching the wood, as shown in illustration No. 3. 
When practicing these curves, always move the hand in the 
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direction of the curve, never holding the point so that it comes 
under the hand, as in so doing the heat is thrown into the 
In making a circle, burn as much as possible of it, 


hand. 


SSS 


‘before taking the point off the surface of the wood. When 
you can make these circles with ease and regularity, outline 
some simple scroll or leaf, as shown in illustration No. 2. 
making the outlines clear and sharp and of medium thickness, 
Having the figure outlined, put in one of the backgrounds. 
In illustration No. 4, a simple design for a border is 
given. The design should be first outlined carefully. Then 
a light brown background, slightly curving instead of straight, 


should be put in. 
Around outer “4 
edge put a narrow 
darker background. 


To make this back- 
ground, hold the 
point in a medium 
slanting position, 
making four to five 
short strokes in one 
directions, and four 
in the opposite di- 
rection, following the 
outer edge of the 
border. finish 
the inner edge of 
border, make a dark background, obtained by holding the 
point flat. When carefully burnt, and the light and dark 
tones preserved, this border is very effective. 

By combining different backgrounds, beautiful effects 
may be produced. The rich contrasting effects between the 
very light, fine backgrounds and the coarser, heavy ones well 
repays the student for the care expended. In the accom- 
panying illustration No. 7, a very effective background suita- 
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SINGS 
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able for tabourettes, boxes and large 
pieces, is shown. This background is 
obtained by holding the point straight, 
first making four vertical strokes of the 
same thickness and length, and then 
making four horizontal strokes. Allow 
no white spaces toappear. When used 
for tabourettes, this background should 
be burned in quite deeply. 

Another background, suitable for large pieces, and similar 
to the one just described, is obtained by holding the point in 
the same position, making the four downward straight strokes 
of same thickness and length, and then making three curved 
strokes of the same length as the four strokes, but burning 
the curved strokes much deeper. This is an especially effec- 


tive background. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CARVED AND BURNT WOOD TABLE—MRS. MARY TROMM 


HIS is an oblong table, such as used by the peasants of the 
XVth century. The legs are very heavy and _ solid, 
connected at the bottom by a wide rest for the feet. The 
design at the top is first heavily outlined with the pyrographic 
needle, then the background is carved out so that the design 


shows in bold relief, the ground burnt evenly and the edges 
smoothed. Finally the entire design is carefully shaded and 
burnt deeply, so as to give a strong and effective tone. After 
having been burnt, the legs and edges of the table top should 
be stained and well waxed. 
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_ally easy and one can make observations at leisure. 
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THE COLLECTOR 


Weare hoping to make the Collector's Department of practical value to col- 
lectors, and we ask all who are collecting old and rare china to send us any notes 


ofinterest. As soon as we find enough subscribers taking a real interest in the 


matter, we will establish an exchange column, so that any one having duplicates 


will be able to make exchanges. 


THE ART OF COLLECTING 
Mrs. Carrte Stow Wait 


HE “gentle disease” of collecting comes upon one “ere 
' he is aware.” The seeking habit turns the eye wistfully 
towards the window of every antique store and even robs a 
pawnbroker’s establishment of its unsavory qualities. The 
desire to have and to hold rare bits of porcelain, old pewter, 
quaint copper or brass objects, usually commences when the 
fancy is caught by some little thing of personal interest. If 
the attraction comes to a person of intelligence he leaves no 
stone unturned until he possesses the treasure and afterwards 
informs himself as to its relation to other things. This is the 
usual development of the ‘collector's fever,” but admiration 
and fancy are soon held in check by knowledge and the 
pleasure of acquisition declines if it does not stand Keat’s Test 
‘asa joy forever.’ It may be kept by the law of selection 
and exclusion if it is an oddity or rare. 

I remember well when the subtle charm of collecting 
stole upon me, brought about by a little piece of blue Staf- 
fordshire, which was in some way connected with the associa- 
tions of childhood. Turning it over I found the words— 
Adams, Warranted Staffordshire. I little thought then that 
that small saucer would later take me across the water and 
land me in the “black country,” where for ten miles the chim- 
neys mark the spots where much of our rarest and daintiest 
household ware was and is still created, the home of Josiah 
Wedgewood, who made the potter into the artist and a trade 
a profession. 

My advice to all collectors is first to study the potter's 
art that the pastes and glazes may be quickly distinguished. 
This is best done at good potteries, where entrance is usu- 
As a 
rule collecting begins without much information, and as a 
result one soon needs to cull out much that is undesirable. 
In reputable shops one usually finds the dealer reliable, but 
in America we are not liable to find as large a variety of old 
porcelain as we do in England, nor the display of pewter or 
copper that is shown in Holland. But the selection is often 
choicer, and if one is looking for a special curio he is pretty 
sure to find it somewhere in New York. To buy in the shops 
is often cheaper than in rural homes, where false values have 
been assumed. Of course one sometimes chances upon a bar- 
gain in the country, but this often results from a desire for 
money, ignorance of value, or preference for new things. I 
well remember the dear old white-capped mother at Laren, 
Holland, who parted with her Delft cups at a small price but 
wept bitterly when the buyer dropped one upon the tiled floor. 
She was willing to receive the price but not to witness the de- 
mise of her cups. 

In a recent trip to England I acquired in the old town of 
King’s Lynn the silver lustre tea-pot here illustrated. It is 
about ten inches high. No photograph can give any idea of 
its beautiful tone. So perfect is it in design and coloring that 
it is difficult to persuade my friends that I have not an antique 
silver pot among my porcelains. I have no idea of its age 
but have traced it to the early part of the century. 

The lustre is upon a soft red clay. I learned its fragile 
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quality by a sad experience. Even the dealer could not pack 
it securely and it arrived in America with a hole in its side. 


SILVER LUSTRE TEAPOT 


Another piece of lustre in my possession is most unique, 
It is a harvest pitcher. The body was white glazed porcelain 
upon which was printed in delightful disregard of perspective 
or arrangement, in true Japanese fashion, a blue grain field, 
hay cart, scythe, Ruth and Boaz in rare confusion—each 
separated and left upon the white background, all the remain- 
ing surfaces being covered very evenly with a brilliant silver 
lustre. I have never found another specimen at all like it 
although I have made many inquiries. 

The copper lustres are more common and some of the 
pitchers have white bands around them upon which are poly- 
chrome decorations, occasionally with raised figures after the 
style of Capo di Monte. 

The pitcher shown is about ten inches high and upon the 
white band are colored decorations. The roses are in pink 
lustre. 


COPPER LUSTRE PITCHER 


The Doulton pottery, at Lambeth, has recently pro- 
duced some fine designs in dull finished copper. They are 
excellent models of old tankards. One in my possession is a 
perfect copy in design of an old leather jack. So well is the 
work done that the seams which are banded and fastened with 
imitation nails easily deceive by their slight green touches for 
corrosion. 

This piece is said to have been designed for the World's 
Fair and was surely a successful representation of the Lam- 
beth art. 

At the recent Marsh sale one unusual piece of silver 
lustre deserved special attention. It wasevident that a dealer 
knew its value, for he paid sixteen dollars for it, and doubtless, 
he will sell it at a good advance. It was a spoon holder, quite 
unique in design, being urn-shaped with two slender handles 
on either side. It was fine in color and delightful in lines. 


Another piece that brought a good price, showing how much 
copper lustre pitchers are sought for, was very like the speci- 
It had 


men illustrated, although not more than half its size. 
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the white band with colored floral decorations and was sold 
for twelve dollars. I have recently seen a fine collection of 
these pitchers, which, hanging upon a rack in a dining room, 
not only gratify the eye but form an interesting study to the 
collector. These pitchers are said to be extremely rare, 
although once common household utensils, and while some 
dealers will tell you they are of little value, ‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,’’ as was shown by the prices at sale 
of those in Prof. Marsh’s collection. 


AUCTION SALES OF OLD CHINA 


E have to record again this month some important sales 
W of old china, especially from the collections of Wer- 
nicke, the dealer in Antiques, and of the late Prof. Marsh of 
Yale University. The china in the Wernicke collection was 
all imported and consisted chiefly of old Dresden, Berlin, 
Worcester, Sevres, Delft, no Anglo-American ware whatever. 
The two most noticeable features in the Marsh collection 
were a large and varied selection of Chinese and Japanese 
ware, both antique and modern, and a choice lot of old blue 
Staffordshire. 

American collectors are not very much interested in old 
uropean china and prices at the Wernicke sale were gener- 
ally low, Dresden and Berlin cups and saucers selling from $1 
to $3, a few bringing between $3 and $5. We noticed as 
rather low figures a Sevres dish of the First Empire epoch, 
decorated with the Napoleonic N and border in gold, selling 
for $2.50, while a large bouillon cup and saucer of the same 
set brought only $3. 

Some old Chinese blue and white from the Marsh collec- 
tion sold at fair prices, Hawthorn ginger jars, beaker shaped 
vases and other pieces with the Khang-hi period mark bringing 
from $13 to $55. But fine specimens of old Satsuma and old 
Cloisonné sold ridiculously low. It may be due to the fact 
that for old Satsuma and Cloisonné more than for any other 
Japanese ware, one never knows whether the piece is genuine 
or an imitation. However the Marsh pieces were probably 
genuine, and the old Cloisonné dishes, with their enamels so 
much more restful than the bright enamels of modern 
Cloisonné, ought to bring more than $1 or $2, whether genuine 
or imitation. It would not pay even a Japanese artist to 
make such clever imitations for such a price. 

Here are prices brought by interesting pieces of old 
Anglo-American china, most of them from the Marsh col- 
lection : 


McDonough’s Victory, 3 plates, 9 and fo inch.............eeeeeee $12.00 and 17.00 
Lafayette at Wahsington’s Tomb, plate, 10 ees 16.00 
Niagara, old Clifton House, plate, 10 16.00 
First Steamboat on Hudson, 2 plates, 9 and to inch.............. $14 00 and 16.00 
Steamboat Chief Justice Marshall, plate, 844 inch............c.cceeceeeeeeeeees 12.00 
Landing of the Fathers, 3 plates, g and 10 each 11.00 
Landing of Lafayette, 2 plates, 6% andg $6.00 and 9.00 
Niagara, Table Rocks, 10 each 8.00 
City Mall (Ridswary), 2 platen, each 6.00 
Lafayette at Tomb of Franklin, 5 50 
Hartford, Monte Video, sepia red piate, 7 iMch..............ccccccceesececsevecens 5-00 
Regents Park, plate, 10 inch............ 10 00 


Windsor Castle, platter, 18 12 00 


States pattern, 3 plates, 6% inch.................. each 5.00 
States pattern, platters, according to size................ce eee from $11.00 to 21.00 
Old blue pitcher, Arms of the United States.................cccceecccceeeeeee eee 11.00 
Old blue pitcher, States pattern (White House)...................ccceeceeeeeees 11.00 
Old blue sugar bowl, Arms of the United States...........0......cceeeeeee eee 8.00 
Old blue teapots, Colonial Subjects. $7.00 and 9.00 
Copper lustre pitcher, Pulychrome 12.00 
Silver lustre spoon holder ........ 16.00 
$400 and 800 
7.00 
Silver lustre teapot and sugar bow] ..................64 imamate each 6.00 
Delft vases, according to size and condit on......... ........e. from $4.00 to 15 co 
Delft beer mug, pewter mountings, date 1732...........ccceeeececeeeceeeeeeeeees 18 00 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Any questions to be answered by this department must be sent in by the 10th of 


the month preceding issue. 


H. E. B.—The conventional poppy border is very good, well balanced and 
in proportion, the buds and leaves are not drawn quite right. You will need 
to study the forms directly from nature when you have the opportunity. 
Then you may exaggerate any point to suit your design, if necessary. 

Your water color studies are both too much worked over. 

Prepare your wet paper on a wei blotter, as directed by Mrs. Nicholls in 
the first number. Study your color well before putting it on the paper. Then 
use as clean and pure a color as possible, mixing on your palette, not on the 
paper. Your studies havea chalky look, as if you had used opaque white 
and then rubbed it off. This comes from fussivg too much. Your shells are 
better painted than before, but have all the strength of color worked out and 
have a blackish tone in the shades. The green on the leaves of the Frisia is 
too crude, it is not the real color. The arrangement of the flowers is verv 
pleasing and would suit the form to which you have applied the study. The 
vases in the March number by Valentine, Daly, McDonald and the right 
hand vases of Mrs. Alsop-Robineau’s exhibit are on Japanese lines. 

You will find that Cobalt blue, Rose Madder, Yellow Ochre should be 
used in every water color study, Hooker’s greens in flower painting, what- 
ever other colors may be used. 


MRS. G. C. P.—Peach blossom if dusted on lightly and carefully may 
stand all right in repeated fires, but if uneven or painted on heavily is liable 
to chip. We have no objection to the use of raised paste, in fact it adds greatly 
to some styles of decoration. We object as a general rule to Rococo orna- 
ment, especially in irregular unbalanced scroll work, but where the scrolls 
are reversed and balanced as in the designs like Mrs. Cherry’s plate, it 
ceases to be Rococo pure and simple, and can be used with dainty and pleas- 
ing effect. 


H. C. R.—If your gold came out dark when burnished, the brushes or 
palette knife or palette could not have been perfectly clean, or your paste was 
poor. Certainly one can make more gold out of a five dollar gold piece than 
can be bought for five dollars, otherwise no one would make gold, as they 
would not be paid for their time or trouble. We cannot tell you the exact 
amount saved, it will pay you to try. 

If your green ground is too green you can change it by covering with 
tine black or gold or white enamel dots according to the effect desired. If the 
color is not too heavy, you could dust a second thin coat of dark green 7. 

Good color studies for china are very difficult to procure. You can only 
pick them up here and there when you happen to run across them. Write to 
our advertisers of art materials. 


Mrs. J. B. L.—You will find a list of reference books for keramics on 
the publisher’s page, the first page in the magazine. For the study of Ker- 
amic Art in general we would suggest *‘ The Ceramic Art,’’ by Young 
(Harper Bros.) and ‘Pottery and VPorcelain,’’ by Litchfield (Truslove, 
Hanson & Comba. ) 

S. M. M.—For the tall slender vase with handles we would suggest a 
decorative figure in lustres with black outlines—a male figure on one side and 
a female figure on the other—or it you prefer flowers, yellow jonquils in lus- 
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tres putlined in black, growing up from the base, or fleur de lis. For jon- 
quils, use vellow and orange, light and dark green, shading in two or three 
fires to get sufficient depth of color: for fleur de lis, use violet, ruby, rose and 
blue grey, vellow and orange, light and dark green, two rather heavy coats 
of rose and a medium fire produces a deep blue. 


E. L. V.—In regard to the Pompadour red rubbing off after a hard fire: 
we think it very likely that you may never have that experience again. Iron 
Reds, such as Red Brown, Carnation, Pompadour Red, etc., have this pecu- 
liaritv, that ninety-nine times out of a hundred they will fire all right, then 
suddenly rub off. It may be dampness in the kiln or something on the china, 
we do not know, but very likely you may have perfect success hereafter, if 
not. use a little extra flux. Possibly the color was painted on too thinly to 
hold. 

We gave a dragon design on a vase in the January number. If that is 
not sufficient, we will try to publish another dragon design as soon as we 
have space. 

MRS. E. R. C.—We have given several articles on the use of enamels 
during the last year, vou will tind them in the back numbers. Enamels are 
being used very widely and are particularly effective for conventional work. 
For general use, Aufsetweis in tubes is by far the most reliable, as it will 
stand repeated firings, this can be tinted any desired shade with tube or pow- 
der colors, add about an eighth of flux. Dusted color needs to be fired first 
unless vou wish the enamels to sink into the color somewhat. The enamels 
can be applied over tinting safely for first fire. There are some fine colors in 
soft enamels, but they can be applied with perfect safety only for the last fire. 


S. S. H.—We thank you for the sketches of Dutchman’s pipe and would 
be pleased if you made the tobacco jar design with that motif. We will keep 
the sketches to publish with the design when it comes. 

Conventional flowers, or any flower or other subject, applied to china in 
any form except as a panel to be framed as a picture is china decoration. 
We would not say “* merely decoration,’’ as itis one of the highest forms of 
applied designs, if rightly thought out. Figures, flowers, landscapes, any 
subject, treated naturally, is china pammtimg, but should never be applied to 
anything but a flat surface suitable for framing. Other forms should be 
decorated, the design being in a manner subservient to the form. 

You must not expect judges at fairs to know anything about art principles. 
As a rule, they award prizes to the competitors with whom they are ac- 
guainted or who have some kind of influence either personally or through 
friends. Originality of design or treatment would have no effect on them ag 
they do not know hackneyed subjects when they see them. Or like many 
without any art education, they like what ‘‘ reminds them of something they 
have seen before.”’?’ The world would stand “stock still’ if they had their 
way. 

J. M. MCC.—Mix your paste and enamel (powder) just the same. First 
use a little Dresden thick oil, enough to mix all through it without making a 
paste, just enough to change the character of it. Then thin with lavender 
oil and rub to a smooth paste. Breath on this mixture three or four times, 
then rub again until the paste stays just where you want it. It should be 
soft enough to smooth itself, and the dots or lines should not have any sharp 
points or edges. If you use enamel in powder use the Aufsetweis two-thirds, 
and best English enamel one-third. 
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KRERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Aiter going to press, we are informed that the California Keramic Club joined 
the League at its last meeting. 

The pen and ink drawings of panels for Mrs. Alsop-Robineau'’s Tankard will 
be shown in the June number. There was no space for them in this issue. 

Please send your remittances by New York Draft, Postal or Express Order! 
Under the new ruling we are obliged to pay quite a heavy exchange on checks, and 
we therefore ask vou to kindly remit as above. 

The Annual Exhibition of the National League of Mineral Painters will be held 
at the Art Institute, Chicago, Il., on May 22d to 27th. In our ** League Notes” 
this date is given as May 15th. The correction came too late for our proof-reader. 

Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, Vice-President of the National League of Mineral 
Painters, will attend the Annual Exhibition, which will be held at Chicagoon May 
22d to 27th. This exhibition will be of the utmost importance, as the selection 
will then be made of an exhibition to go to Paris in 1900. 


The editors of this magazine will cheertully give any information in their power 


on every line of pottery or china decoration, designing, ete. The answers to all 
questions will be published in pages of the ensuing number. If, however, an 
immediate reply is wished for, kindly enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. 

Attractions for the June number of this magazine are many. Among them are: 
Roses (colored supplement), Marshall Fry, Jr.: Persian Plate (half tone), Mrs. 
Anna B. Leonard; Venus and Cupid (half tone), Chaplin. Tine study of roses is a 
masterpiece. Do not tail to subscribe for the KERAMIC STUDIO in time for the June 
number. 


We wish especially to call the attention of teachers and others contemplating 


a trip to Europe, to the sixty-six day tour under the guidanee and direction of 


Miss A. H. Osgood. It is a splendid opportunity for students to broaden their 
minds by contrasting the art of different countries through which the tour will be 
made, and they will have the added advantage of experienced companions du 
vovage, The party will start on June 24th on the North German Lloyd steamer 
**Saale.”’ 

We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of generous additions to our mailing list 
Favor, Ruhl & Co.; A. Sartorius 
& Co.; Miss Annie May Seymour, Utica, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary H. Dickinson, Svracuse, 
N. Y¥.: H. P. Whitmore, Omaha, Neb.; Joseph Eickbaum & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Beard Art Stationery Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; D. S. Hall & Son,3S81 Essex street, 
Lawrence, Kan.; Traxel & Mass, Cincinnati, O.; F. Weber & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Leland’s Art Store, Toledo, O.; L. G. Burnham Co., Burlington, Vt.: Bowen & 
Muney, St. Paul, Minn.; Deuther & Beck, Buffalo, N. Y.; John C. Posts’ Sons, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Glock & Beck, Columbus, 0.; G. A. Prentiss, Hornellsville, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Ida M. Ballart, Svracuse, N. Y., Miss Clara D. Colvin, Svracuse, N. Y.: E. 
Lambden, New Rochelle, N. Y¥.; F. Werner & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. Meissinger, 
Denver, Col.; Miss Elizabeth S. Clark, Adams, N. Y.; Mrs. Filkins, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mr. Fk. B. Aulich, Chicago. Il.; S. M. Templeton, Washington, Pa.; Stahn & Hein- 
rich, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Miss Mary Chase Perry, Detroit, Mich.; C. B. Coburn & 
Co., Lowell, Mass.; W.C. Maver, Dayton, O.; The H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; R. J. Oliphant, Oswego, N. Y.; E. S. Brubacker, New Brighton, Pa.; Henry M. 
Taws, Philadelphia, Pa.; Schussler Bros., San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. W. H. Reed, 
Toledo, O.;: Walter Leslie Dailey, Nunda, N. ¥.; Otto Schaffer & Bro., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Miss J. E. Hanson, New Haven, Ct.; L. M. Gibb, Lawrence, Kan.; A. Hospe, 
Omaha, Neb.: Miss Ella Woodrow, Pontiac, Ill.; Sanborn, Vail & Co., LosAngeles, 
Cal.; Miss A. A. Rose, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Ella H. Sutton, Indiana, Pa. It we 
have, through inadvertence, neglected to mention any friends who have sent us 


from the following Art Dealers and Teachers: 


lists, we wish now to thank them, and also for their good wishes for our success. 


SEND $1.00 


$$$ 


<__ THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. _* 


The Lyman Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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H. J. CAULKINS.... FERRE 


This . Kiln .is . Especially . Well . Adapted . for . Glass . Firing 


Some Reasons why these Kilns are the Best 


BECAUSE THEY HAVE 


No flying back in the mixer. 
No warping or scaling of iron. 
No back-breaking lids. 

i No unbearable heat. 

No odor of escaping gas or otherwise. 

No stove pipe to be adjusted each time. 
No plumbers’ bills to eat up the profits. 


ALSO BECAUSE THEY HAVE 


| 

, A fire brick oven with a door. 
A window protected by mica. 

é A practical, cheap fuel. 
Ease in stacking. 
Comfort and pleasure in watching. 
Absolute safety. 
Superior results. 
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Remember That the Revelation Kiln is not a cast-iron device which is 
easily and cheaply made, but it is constructed of the finest 


grade of fire clay, both in the linings and oven proper. 


=; 4 Remember  fhat it will produce superior results in Glaze and Colors 
of that cannot be obtained in any iron muftle kiln. 


Inside Measurements— 23 in. deep; 17 in. high; 14 in. wide. Remember = That it will last three or four times as long as any gas, 
gasoline or charcoal kiln made. 


We take pride in referring to the following well-known artists and schools, a few of the 


many from all parts of the world, who make constant use of the Revelation: 


F. B. Aulich, Chicago. Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, New York. Mrs. W. S. Kale, Topeka. 

Marshall Fry, Jr., New York. Sidney B. Callowhill, Boston. Mrs. Alice Seymour, Des Moines, 

Mrs. Helen M. Clark, Chicago. William Lycett, Atlanta. Miss Mary M. Phillips, Montreal, Que. 

Mrs. Julia H. Mayhew, Boston. A. B. Cobden, Philadelphia. Miss Helen D. Phillips, San Francisco. 

Miss Anna S. Dodge, Milwaukee. Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn. Miss Henrietta B. Wright, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Maude Van Hise, Chicago. Franz A. Bischoff, Detroit. Miss Dorothea L. Warren, Kansas City, Mo. 
(George Leykaut, Detroit. Miss Louise Malin, Cleveland. Miss Jessica L. Pearce, Washington, D. C. 


For further information and many testimonial letters, send for one of our Illustrated Catalogues 


H. J. CAULKINS & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CHINA KILNS, ENAMEL FURNACES, DENTAL AND OTHER HIGH HEAT FURNACES, 


44-46 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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